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The Puritan's Rest Care 

Puritania and Bohemia symbolize con- 
tending loyalties, alike essential to an 
integral human experience, according to 
Professor C. A. Bennett in the International 
Journal of Ethics for January. The Puritan 
needs a change because of the strain of 
continuous moral effort resident in the very 
nature of that effort. He has to make 
decisions often without adequate evidence, 
hence sometimes he makes mistakes. He 
has to take sides, hence the danger of his 
morality degenerating into partisanship. 
It is difficult to determine the bounds of 
right and wrong, and he runs the risk of 
blunting the edge of moral problems by 
over-simplification. Art offers "a rest cure 
to the weary moralist," in which moral 
categories are superseded while the imagina- 
tion is nourished, a process akin to physical 
relaxation following muscular fatigue. 

Another factor in the strain to which 
the moralist is subject is the seriousness of 
his decisions. He is an Atlas supporting 
the moral universe, who finds his load 
lightened indeed by a belief in Providence. 
But it does him good occasionally to get 
rid of his burden and enjoy the finished 
world that art gives him as a spectator 
rather than as a participant, and so not 
obliged to take seriously such moral issues 
as may be presented. Thus art may be 
the highest form of play, as morality is of 
work. In this art world which is "not a 
datum but a donum," the Puritan has an 
opportunity to recover a sane estimate 
both of himself and of his task. 

Again, art redeems the world from 
ugliness. Just as the saint has a genius for 
perceiving the soul of good in things called 
evil, and is thus able to overcome that evil 
by appealing to and re-enforcing the good 
within, so the insight of the artist reveals to 
him beauty where others see only ugliness, 



compelling a revision of judgment as to 
the nature and significance of ugliness, 
and developing a spirit of sympathy and 
understanding. The virtue of recognizing 
and establishing distinctions is sufficiently 
evident to the moralist; Bohemia may 
teach him the virtue of rising above 
distinctions. 

What Fain Is Good For 
In the International Journal of Ethics 
for January, Catherine C. Braddock dis- 
cusses pain as a factor in development, too 
often underrated and too often misinter- 
preted. In the struggle for existence, 
values have evolved; that is bad which is 
biologically painful. Positive and negative 
self-feeling are alike the outcome of bio- 
logical needs and the foundation of psy- 
chology. On this basis have the senses, 
beginning with touch, developed. Instincts 
are genetically movements toward or away 
from what is pleasing or painful, and 
instincts are the raw material of intelligence. 
Feeling is the background of all our mental 
experiences. The value of positive self- 
feeling is evident enough, but what is the 
use of negative self-feeling? First of all, 
it has survival value, as witness the fleet- 
ness of the deer, and the ability of man's 
ancestors to save themselves by climbing. 
But more than that it has occasioned group 
action for purposes of defense, in which 
fear of a foe is transformed into respect 
toward the leader, thus making possible 
social co-operation. On the other hand, 
positive self -fee ling tends to be antisocial; 
though it must predominate, the negative 
is necessary as a basis for authority and law, 
or for the less formal restraint of public 
disapproval directed against excessive 
egoism and lack of self-respect as well. 
Vice differs from virtue only quantitatively, 
as may be seen by comparing that con- 
sciousness of right-doing which the Shorter 
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Catechism approves with the reprehensible 
self-righteousness of the Pharisee. 

Moreover pain frequently results in the 
arousing of latent energies. The hardest 
tasks are performed under the influence of 
painful stimuli, perhaps largely as a means 
of escaping from pain, whether bodily or 
mental; for though less localized, mental 
discomfort, even more than physical, is a 
stimulus to action. Tasks otherwise dis- 
tasteful are undertaken, either as bringing 
relief by substituting one pain for another, 
or as giving the former pain an outlet. 
Negative self-feeling by itself is wholly 
undesirable, but when duly mingled with 
positive self-feeling it makes possible the 
greatest delights that life can afford. 

Is Evil Here to Stay? 

Pain, or evil in general, may have its 
uses, but is it a permanent factor in human 
experience ? Realism and idealism, as phi- 
losophies, are to be distinguished, among 
many other differences, by their contrasting 
attitudes toward evil. This contrast is 
altogether in favor of realism, which thus 
shows itself more truly idealistic morally 
speaking than its, in this instance, mis- 
named rival. Such is the argument of 
Ruth Manning Gordon, in the Harvard 
Theological Review for January. Idealism 
owes its dominance, in spite of its German 
antecedents, to its supposed opposition to 
materialism. Personal idealism, in so far 
as it sacrifices God's omnipotence to his 
benevolence, comes perilously close to 
pragmatic realism, but like absolute idealism 
it subsumes morality under religion which 
transcends morality while showing its value. 
Absolute idealism, however, more explicitly 
accepts evil in its many forms as ineradic- 
able, as necessary to the perfection of the 
universe, adducing several kinds of evidence 
in support of this position. The psycho- 
logical argument is that a craving for pain 
is a fact in human experience. Possibly so, 
but never as an end in itself, only as a 



means to getting at reality. Again it is 
urged that evil is ethically valuable; that 
there is no such thing as virtue except in 
conflict with evil, and that the very conflict 
makes for the solidarity of the forces that 
oppose evil. But moral atrophy does not 
necessarily ensue upon victory; there is no 
moral necessity of an eternal conflict. 
The idealist cannot get rid of evil by calling 
it good or subordinating it to good; a 
universe that is a mixture of good and evil 
cannot be called good. Nor does he help 
himself by distinguishing between God's job 
and man's in relation to evil. How can he 
be sure where God's job begins and his 
ends; how far can he go in seeking to get 
rid of evil when it is a constituent and 
necessary element in the universe ? 

Realism, however, with its plastic and 
perfectible universe, has no such difficulties. 
As a new philosophy it has been occupied 
with getting its bearings and establishing 
itself. But such an exponent as R. B. 
Perry contends valiantly for its spiritual 
values. Not all parts of the universe are 
equally valuable; we need, therefore, have 
no compunctions about seeking to get rid 
of evil wherever we find it; for evil is not 
indispensable to virtue, any more than 
mire is essentially that out of which a man 
may be lifted. Science and moral progress 
alike show that nature can be changed. 
But the idealist objects to a quantitative 
view of evil; you can't get rid of it piece- 
meal, and he finds fault with the mere 
morality of the realist, who replies that 
every individual evil eliminated, every rise 
in ethical standards, indicates genuine moral 
progress, and that there is no such thing as 
mere morality when conduct is more than 
mechanical. To the idealist's claim that a 
world without evil would be monotonous 
and colorless, he says that such a prospect 
at best is remote; perfection is to be won 
only through ages of united effort, and 
only then will it appear whether it is as drab 
as the idealist would have it. Moreover, 
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if evil is valuable, why not increase it? 
The idealist, Hocking, for instance, is 
forced to distinguish between good evil and 
bad evil. Practically he must either ignore 
evil because of low standards or from 
failure to face the facts, or he must fight it 
as a means of bringing out the best in him- 
self and others, ignoring his theory of it 
as integral in the universe. 

Idealism gives us a God who is hard to 
worship and tends toward indifference or 
egoism; it is esoteric and undemocratic. 
Realism gives us a universe where there is 
hopeful struggle, where the importance of 
each individual's contribution is recognized. 
Realism gives us a democratic, moral God 
whom we meet in the field of human en- 
deavor rather than in the abstraction of 
the mystic; for, while the fact and impor- 
tance of mysticism cannot be denied, it can 
no longer claim to be the sole or highest 
type of religious experience. 

Faith Plus Knowledge 

What is the religion of experience? 
Donald M. Baillie asks this question in the 
Expositor for January. The phrase is cur- 
rent among various schools of religious 
thinking, and embodies a protest against 
dogma. The issue is, whether belief or 
experience is primary in religion. Many 
have given belief the first place, even to 
the point of contrasting such faith with 
science to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Schleiermacher stands as the protagonist 
of experience, and with him the tide turned 
in that direction. Such a view however is 
full of confusion. At bottom the distinc- 
tion is invalid. There is an intellectual 
element in religious experience, for how 
can one experience God except by believing 
in him? In fact it would appear that 
mystical religious experiences are usually 
determined in part at least by the theology 
of the mystic. The fact is, experience can- 
not be based wholly on faith, or faith on 
experience; they belong together. The 



question is similar to that which asks 
whether knowledge is derived from experi- 
ence. Religious experience is fundamen- 
tally a process of faith judgment, which is 
something more than intellectual assent. 
It is true that theology rests upon personal 
experience rather than upon authority or 
general principles. It is based on religious 
facts, viewed from within, not from the out- 
side standpoint of a William James. The 
religious phenomena discerned by psy- 
chology are non-religious facts. As 
Troeltsch says, we need a religious a priori. 
The theology of experience is not an attempt 
to prove the truths of religion to an out- 
sider. It works from within. 

Taking Jeans Seriously 

The Expositor for January contains an 
article by Rev. C. J. Cadoux dealing with 
the significance of the ethical teachings of 
Jesus for our day, a question made more 
acute in consequence of the war. In 
general, three views have been advocated. 
Some, like Tolstoi, insist upon a literal 
interpretation and application of these 
sayings, failing to recognize that the words 
of Jesus cannot be ultimately authoritative, 
that we can and must discriminate between 
the local and transient and the universal 
and permanent. At the other extreme are 
men of such divergent theologies as Wilhelm 
Herrman and P. J. Forsyth, who agree in 
subordinating the Jesus of history to the 
Christ of experience, the former urging that 
much of Jesus' ethical teaching is interim 
ethics. It is clear, however, that making 
all possible allowance for the presence of 
eschatological elements in that teaching, 
many of his sayings most directly bearing 
upon moral conduct have little if anything 
to do with such predilections as to the future; 
while at the same time Jesus more than 
once insists upon the importance of hearing 
his words and doing them. An ideal Christ 
is too hazy a principle for interpreting the 
concrete words of a historical person. Nor is 
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it clear that our difficulties are due to wrest- 
ing words from their context; for in most 
cases we have no certainty of the context; 
and that context matters little at best. A 
third attitude is that of most Christians 
who profess to regard the teachings of 
Jesus as authoritative, but allow the appli- 
cation of them to be limited by the dictates 
of common sense, fashion, patriotism, 
denominational loyalty, or various other 
conflicting principles. Feeling it impossible 
to take those sayings literally, we fail to 
take them seriously if there is some good 
excuse for getting around them. 

But a study of history shows that the 
periods when the church has been most 
spiritually effective are those in which 
some phase of the teachings of Jesus has 
been emphasized; and conversely the dark 
passages in church history may be accounted 
for by the neglect or perversion of some of 
these teachings, and may even be defended 
successfully as soon as one admits that these 
teachings are not authoritative. Thus the 
consequences of relegating Jesus' ethical 
message to the background are practically 
harmful for the church and for the indi- 
vidual. How then can we take Jesus' 
words seriously and apply them to our 
complex modern situations? Is it purely 
a matter of individual interpretation, 
facilitated and checked by a comparison of 
results ? Is spiritual intuition adequate as 
guide for the individual? Must we not 
rather say that the historic Jesus, God's 
most perfect embodiment in history, is our 
authority, interpreted by Christian experi- 
ence, that is, the indwelling Christ ? If our 
churches could decide that the important 
thing for them is to take Jesus' teachings 
seriously, the movement toward church 
unity would be considerably expedited. 

A Homiletic Hint 

The modern minister will benefit by 
becoming familiar with the poetry of 
Matthew Arnold, which, uneven though it 



is, expresses many ideas and moods which 
accord well with the spirit of our times; and 
often with a rare felicity and power that 
tempt to quotation, a temptation that 
should by no means be resisted. In the 
Homiletic Review for March, Rev. George 
L. Parker brings out some of the qualities 
in Matthew Arnold's poems that give them 
homiletic worth. In an age when we are 
acutely conscious of the contrast of old and 
new, and of the difficulty of reconciling 
conflicting loyalties, we find in him a 
kindred spirit, aware of the particular 
religious and intellectual tradition that he 
inherited, feeling the tug between a past 
worthy but narrow, and a future greater 
but scarcely understood. His splendid 
effort to be loyal to that past which he was 
outgrowing is an asset to the man who 
would be fair in appraising the past before 
discarding it. Notable also is his attempt, 
even if not wholly successful, to harmonize 
the intellectual and emotional elements in 
religious experience and to give the latter 
their due. His seriousness, too, may well 
be emulated, in a day of religious flippancy, 
and his appreciation of the struggles and 
aspirations of youth. 

Sink, O youth, in thy soul! 

Yearn to the greatness of nature; 

Realize the good in the depths of thyself! 

He recognized further that these struggles 
continue into maturity, with the note of 
hope rather than of doubt or despair. His 
deeply religious nature, his intellectual 
honesty, his modern outlook, and his 
certainty of the significance of life, these 
help to constitute him a guide to the 
preacher of today. 

The Essence of Christianity 

Interest in the definition of Christianity, 
according to Dr. W. D. Mackenzie, is 
practical as well as theoretical, for sec- 
tarianism is due largely to a misapprehension 
of the nature of our religion, a failure to 
distinguish the lesser from the greater. But 
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there is a difference between defining 
Christianity and stating its essence, and 
while men are more generally interested in 
doing the latter, it is not all that is neces- 
sary. In seeking to discover the essence of 
religion, a wrong method is often employed, 
that of beginning at the bottom and 
explaining it by its lowest manifestations, 
whereas its whole nature is not apparent in 
those earliest stages. Dr. Mackenzie's article 
in the January Review and Expositor is an 
essay in theological method : How to get at 
the essence of Christianity ? He insists we 
must begin with Christianity as it is, the 
recognized crown of other religions, with 
a claim to universal effectiveness as having 
resident in it those forces which are to 
control the moral history of mankind, 
illuminating intelligence, purifying character, 
and strengthening faith. 

In reaching a definition of Christianity, 
certain fundamental principles are requisite. 
First of all. Christianity is addressed to the 
religious consciousness of the race. Men 
are so constituted as to be unable to live 
without some kind of religion, whether 
regarded as conservation of values or, more 
objectively, as behavior in the face of 
ultimate relations. Naturally their religious 
consciousness has manifested its powers 
gradually and progressively, and has been 
inextricably interwoven with other aspects 
of experience. But religion has standards of 
value that are above such other interests 
as art, science, and physical well-being. 
These it fulfils, effecting harmony in con- 
sequence of that directive function which 
though often abused is legitimate and 
productive of good results. 

But is religious experience anything more 
than a subjective working over of materials 
supplied from contacts with nature and 
man; or is Christianity a superhuman, 
divine activity, effective within the range 
of human experience? An affirmative 
answer to the latter half of this question is 
required by the Christian point of view: 



there is a divine spirit constantly operating 
in nature and human experience; and it 
is in consequence of such activity that 
important religious truths are disclosed. 
Notable evidence of the truth of this 
assertion is furnished by the history of 
Hebrew prophecy, characterized by a 
continuity and curnulativeness that con- 
trasts markedly with similar phenomena 
among other peoples. The conception of 
a God of character who controls human 
destiny is everywhere present, and the whole 
prophetic movement culminates in the New 
Testament evangel. 

It is the merit of Ritschl to have set forth 
the Christian experience as communal, and 
not only individual. Emphasis upon the 
latter aspect resulted from reaction against 
the Roman Catholic church. But if it is 
true that Christ is the distinctive feature of 
the Christian religion, it is no less true that 
his community must be equally distinctive. 
Among the bonds uniting this community 
are the sense of forgiveness, fellowship with 
God that has no admixture of dread, a 
genuine prayer life that is neither formal 
nor burdensome nor tinged with misgivings, 
and an awareness of itself as an organ of 
God's will. The uniqueness of such a 
community is derived from the uniqueness 
of its founder who exhibited a new type of 
consciousness, a mind, will, and moral 
nature more than human, and thus made 
possible a new range of religious conscious- 
ness in the individual who is the object of 
God's activity. Naturally there are diverse 
developments in the history of the church, 
especially in consequence of two funda- 
mental elements in its being: mysticism 
and sacramentalism which are no proper 
substitute for intelligence and emotion; 
and evangelicalism which rests upon the 
conception of the individual as intelligent, 
responsible, and free. 

Thus we cannot define Christianity 
without stating the essential nature of the 
Christian community, organic with its 
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beginnings, centering in Christ, who is a 
new type and yet our kind, enabling us to 
become his kind in moral quality and direc- 
tion of growth; a statement, that is, of the 
means through which his power continues 
to mold individuals and the Christian com- 
munity. To aim at a true conception of 
Christianity is to gain a stronger faith in 
the divine nature of the church and a 
conviction of its unity. 

Concerning Spirits 

The present extraordinary popular inter- 
est in spiritualism is fairly matched by the 
attention of scientists to psychical research. 
The results of such investigation of spiritual- 
istic phenomena are in doubt, for many 
claim that they are to be accounted for by 
telepathy, which is thus used to get rid of 
spiritualism, without fully considering the 
claims of the alternative hypothesis or 
realizing that telepathy is equally unproved. 
In the Harvard Theological Review for Janu- 
ary, Howard N. Brown pleads for thorough, 
unprejudiced investigation. The question 
is, Do spirits exist ? Can personal survival 
and personal identity after death be 
established? On this point there is evi- 
dence worth considering, which requires 
careful handling. The most satisfactory 
method used by those who would answer 
affirmatively is that of automatic writing, 
which is a fact, however explained. By 
this means the departed spirit purports to 
attempt to reveal and to establish his 
identity. It is not supposed however 
that the spirit in question occupies an 
organism, that of the medium, loaned for 
the purpose. Rather the line of communi- 
cation is more complex, involving two 
independent mental strata: the subcon- 
scious mind of the medium, and the mind of 
a second person, the control, each of which 
is more or less irresponsible and likely to 
speak on its own account as well as to 
reproduce the message that the spirit would 
transmit. It is not strange, then, that most 



of the information afforded by automatic 
writing is practically worthless; it is rather 
surprising that any of it has value, especially 
when one considers the difficulty of getting 
a message through two independent intel- 
ligences indifferent to it — "a fragile and 
uncertain line of transmission" at best. 
Add the probability that the information is 
communicated by means of symbolic pic- 
tures rather than of words, as evidenced by 
the difficulty the medium has in reproducing 
proper names, and the wonder is, not that 
automatic writing yields so little, but that 
it yields anything. Yet by means of such 
occasional fitful connections, messages have 
been transmitted that are remarkably life- 
like, and that would require an extraor- 
dinary power of telepathy, if indeed such 
an explanation is tenable. 

We cannot expect much, then, from 
automatic writing, or from any other 
method; especially have we no reason to 
suppose that information about the future 
can be obtained in that way. Nor are we 
to be interested primarily in conditions of 
life after death as thus revealed. The 
question is, Does personality survive death ? 
and these investigations have value in so 
far as they establish that fact and thus give 
us a new ground for assurance of immortal- 
ity, and a more effective weapon against 
materialism. Most criticism of such inves- 
tigation is purely a priori; some of it sug- 
gests a prejudice based upon fear of failure, 
which would weaken faith in immortality. 
But here as always, nothing venture nothing 
win. 

In this connection the attitude of Church 
of England dignitaries is significant, as 
commented upon in the January Nineteenth 
Century and After by Mary E. Monteith. 
She gives "a secular view," as she calls 
it, of the Church Congress, before which the 
Archbishop announced that the bishops 
would consider spiritualism at the Lambeth 
Conference, giving heed to "the results of 
careful inquiry conducted by the best men 
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and women who have knowledge and 
experience on that great subject." This 
attitude is commendable, both for its open- 
mindedness and for its evident subordination 
of all such investigation and methods of 
investigation to the glory of God and the 
service of men. There has been too much 
hasty acceptance and hasty rejection of 
spiritualism, which indeed has little appar- 
ently to commend it to Christianity, so 
far as the character of most mediums and 
the nature of their manifestations are con- 
cerned. Indeed religion has little to gain 
from spiritualism, but may contribute to it 
such ennobling influences as are too often 
lacking. Evidence seems to point to 
manifestations of personality after death, 
but it is a question for science to decide, and 
religion should withhold approval or rejec- 
tion until science has spoken. 

A Twentieth-Century John 

Writing in the Nineteenth Century and 
After for January, Rev. A. H. T. Clarke 
laments that the church has no prophet for 
the present world-situation. Irenaeus we 
associate with the crisis of Gnosticism, 
Augustine with the fall of Rome, Chrysos- 
tom with the rise of Byzantium, Bernard 
with the Crusades, Erasmus with the 
Renaissance, Luther with the Reformation, 
Wesley and Newman with the period of the 
French Revolution. Now, in the face of 
the greatest cataclysm of all there is no 
leader with an authoritative message. 
Religious history records a succession of 
reactions. Let Augustine and Luther 
stand as representatives of Catholicism and 
Protestantism. The Reformation was made 
necessary by the narrowing and hardening 
of Augustine's positions; the state had 
to be emphasized over against the church. 
Now the tables are turned. Protestantism 
has as little to do with morality, and is as 
one-sided in its message as Catholicism four 
hundred years ago. Failure to give the 
Bible its due has resulted in Catholic super- 



stition; a like effort to dispense with an 
authoritative church issues in Protestant 
doubt. The two need each other. Peter 
gave Christianity its Eastern, and Paul its 
Western interpretation. It remained for 
John to bring the two together. For him 
the unity of the church consisted in visible 
harmony rather than in external uniformity. 
Augustine followed Peter in his insistence 
upon form and tradition; Luther was the 
successor of Paul as he emphasized Scripture 
and faith. The situation now resembles 
that of the first century. A new John is 
needed to bring Augustine and Luther to- 
gether. The new church must be inde- 
pendent of the state, a federation of bodies, 
outwardly disparate, inwardly one, hos- 
pitable alike to mysticism and to science, 
according their due to organization and 
individual. The Church of England is 
peculiarly fitted to play the r6le of John in 
mediating a new Christianity in which 
Protestantism and Catholicism shall be 
fused into something nobler and more 
adequate than either can be alone. 

Spiritual Machinery 

In the American Church Monthly for 
January, Rev. M. B. Stewart comments 
upon the prevalent tendency to portray 
organized religion as ineffectual and to 
ignore or condemn it as such, contrasting it 
unfavorably with Christianity outside the 
church. Is, then, the religion that speaks 
to its God in worse case than the religion 
that doesn't? Granted that religion can 
be nothing less than one's attitude toward 
life as a whole, it must at the same time 
include specialized activities, symbolizing 
that attitude to Supreme Reality. Such 
specialized activities ought never to be sepa- 
rated, as they too often are, from the 
general religious attitudes which they serve 
as attempting both to articulate one's own 
innermost attitude toward God and to assist 
others to do likewise. The greater the 
conflict between specialized and general 
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religion, the greater must be the criticism 
of the former; for at best the machinery of 
religion appears paltry to a sane man, just 
because the purpose which it serves is so 
much higher than in the case of ordinary 
machinery, so that the incongruity is all 
the greater. Yet this is no reason for 
scrapping all machinery in religion; but it 
does point the necessity of having appropri- 
ate machinery. Our God must be nothing 
less than the universe, but the key to the 
church door too frequently opens up some- 
thing insignificant as compared with the 
universe. This church may cheapen the 
idea of God and of religion. It follows, 
then, that those who concern themselves 
with the technique of religion need primarily 
an adequate doctrine of God; they must be 
on terms with his infinity. In any obser- 
vance of Christmas, for example, the very 
point of Christmas should be made clear, 
which is : "In this Baby, the universe speaks 
for itself to us." Our worship, in its setting 
and its practice should speak of the infinity 
of God, rather than of comfortable coziness. 
Spaciousness, light not too garish, good 
music that shows a decent respect to the 
God we worship, these are suggestions of 
what is required in church buildings and 
services that adoration may fit in naturally. 
We need a commission of experts, consisting 
of stage managers and theologians, to 
design church buildings for the future and 
to reform those now existing, that they 
may not belittle God but may help men to 
know that he is no less real than the solid 
earth, no less vast than the universe, no less 
tender than human fellowship. Such 
machinery "will serve to keep us true to all 
there is of us and all we can know of God." 

Tilting at Windmills 

Any reader who may be inclined to 
object to Mr. Stewart's article as acknowl- 
edging the justice of current criticism of 
the church will find comfort within a few 
pages in a polemic by Frank Damrosch, 



Jr., against "Men of Straw in Modern 
Religious Fiction." However, it is not 
the criticism that he resents so much as the 
method employed. Fiction is a handy tool 
for the propagandist, who is more strongly 
tempted than the historical novelist to play 
up a situation and even falsify the facts in 
making his point. This is notably true in 
novels dealing with religious problems, of 
which The Inside of the Cup is a terrible 
example in its attack upon supposed ortho- 
dox-Christianity. But John Hodder is by 
no means typically orthodox before his 
"conversion." His blunders are not un- 
common, but they are not characteristic of 
the class he purports to represent. Simi- 
larly in more recent novels of that sort nine 
times out of ten an orthodox clergyman is 
either the villain who is exposed or the hero 
who sees new light, and in nearly every 
case he is a man of straw. In Saint's Prog- 
ress, John Galsworthy portrays a saint who 
is puerile in argument, though by hypothesis 
a man of intellectual and aesthetic insight. 
His sweet helplessness shows up against 
the capability and alertness of his heterodox 
children and their friends. He has no 
answer when they blame God for death 
and war. He perpetuates an outworn 
misunderstanding and disparagement of 
science as contrasted with religion. The 
sociological or economic propagandist has a 
truer conception of his opponents and does 
them better justice. The writer of religious 
novels might well do likewise. 

Wells as a Prophet 

Not as one who predicts, but as one who 
denounces, exhorts, and leads his generation 
— in this sense is H. G. Wells a genuine 
prophet. At least, Herbert L. Stewart has 
no doubt about it, and he makes known 
his estimate of that prolific writer on the 
pages of the International Journal of Ethics. 
It is no new thing for Wells to prophesy; 
he has been at it for a long time, and his 
message has been much the same. Alive 
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to the conditions of life, to the weaknesses 
of modern society, he has insisted stren- 
uously on the importance of contact with 
actual life, and has stimulated independent 
thinking to grapple with the conditions 
he deplores. Unsparing are his criticisms 
of religion, politics, and education as all of 
them are lagging far behind science. That 
he is a true prophet is shown by his holding 
up the follies of his own people to ridicule, 
for instance when he stigmatizes English 
reticence as a product of intellectual lazi- 
ness. He appeals to the citizen to show as 
much interest in his country as the stock- 
holder does in his corporation. He urges 
the importance of collective purpose among 
as well as within nations. He puts up 
democracy to the man in the street. Lat- 
terly he has been less effective because of 
a tendency to over-simplify, and to ridicule 
instead of attempting to appreciate the 
difficulties that stand in the way of such 
reforms as he advocates. He is out of his 
depth in theology and metaphysics, and 
only exposes himself to attack because of 
his attitude toward those who do not agree 
with him. He would heal our ills too lightly. 
But he "has seasonably disconcerted us all," 
and even when provoking one to anger he 
compels one to think. 

Demobilizing the Churches 
The government has been busy liquidat- 
ing ten billion dollars' worth of emergency 
war contracts at so much on the dollar, and 
with not more than 20 per cent of that 
amount remaining, its task is nearly ended. 
But, "How about the spiritual war contracts 



undertaken by the churches?" is the 
question put by Harold A. Larrabee in the 
World Tomorrow for January 20. Just as 
factories were required to turn from non- 
essentials to the manufacture of munitions, 
so the churches were marshaled for military 
purposes and government propaganda, to 
produce war spirit and fighting morale. To 
many this seemed a denial of Christian 
principles, especially in so far as espionage 
and alien baiting formed a part of the 
program; though, alas! it was all too easy 
for many of our ministers to preach a 
nationalized tribal Jahweh. But now, when 
factories have long since resumed peace- 
time operations, the churches are late in 
demobilizing. Making all due allowance 
for advantages obtained from the unifying 
influences of war-time co-operation, is it 
still necessary or desirable to preach war 
ideals and morals, or to push a program 
of so-called "Americanization," consisting 
largely of threats, suspicion, and coercion ? 
Should we not rather awake to the exercise 
of our neglected function as agents of good- 
will ? Just now there is an opportunity 
soon to pass, of capitalizing the horror of 
the world-conflict making permanent the 
attitude of those who have been warring 
against war. Our returned soldiers may 
be a great force for peace or for Prussianism. 
It is moral leadership that they need, not 
adulation. The churches must resume their 
output of spirituality which so nearly 
petered out during the war. They must get 
back to the Christian task of making the 
general staff superfluous and non-existent. 



